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THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES—ABOLITION 
TESTS. 
Oxrorp, June 2Ist, 1871. 

The Abolition of Tests is now an accom- 
plished fact, and the Church of England has 
been compelled to relinquish the vantage 
ground which she has so long occupied in 
the Universities. There seems to have been 
at the last a very general opinion, even 
among Conservative Residents, that in the 
present state of the country, the exclusion of 
Nonconformists and Roman Catholics was a 
matter of doubtful justice, and still more doubt- 
ful expediency. iG they had been wise in 
time, they would probably have been able at 
least to put off the day for secularizing the 
University; but their obstinate refusal to 
make any concession in past times has 
brought upon their heads the present meas- 
ure in its comparative completeness. Dur- 
ing the last few years public opinion has ad- 
vanced with rapid strides, and the test which 
might have been introduced ten years ago 
with the object of maintaining the Christian, 
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though not the Anglican character of the 
University, has now been shown to be quite 
impossible. We cannot draw a distinct line 
between Christians and non-Christians, much 
less can we separate off those who believe in 
the Divine authority of the Scriptures from 
those who do not. 

Now that the change is made, it is inter- 
esting to look forward to its probable effects. 
It will be many years before it has any sensi- 
ble influence on the character of the Univer- 
sities. We must probably look to Cam- 
bridge for its earliest results, since Noncon- 
formists are more likely to proceed thith- 
er than to Oxford. The general idea respect- 
ing Oxford is, that it is entirely or chiefly 
classical, and it has been very difficult for 


‘}any Dissenter hitherto to obtain such a class- 


ical training as would qualify him for sue- 
cess at either University. But mathematics 
demand a more special talent, and those 
who possess that talent do not need to be 
thrown into the crucible of a public school, 
but rather require private help and instruc- 
tion. This ia already shown by facts. The 
number of Nonconformists who have appeared 
high among the Wranglers is not inconsid- 
erable, in spite of the disadvantages to which 
they were subject ; whereas in the first-class 
of the classical school at Oxford, there have 
been only one or two who were not Angli- 
cans. There are other reasons why Dissent- 
ers are likely to prefer Cambridge; it has 
not the character of social exclusiveness 
which is still attached in the eyes of the 
British public to Oxford : its principal col- 
lege has a more distinguished reputation than 
any of the large colleges at Oxford, and is at 
the same time known among Nonconformists 
for its genuine liberality. Cambridge is con- 
sidered, and perhaps not unjustly, to be more 
free from the class of gentlemanly loungers, 
and young men who come up for the sake of 
the society and the amusements of the place. 
Possibly, the only non-Anglicans who will 
prefer Oxford, at least at first, will be the 
small number of Roman Catholics who are 
sent to a Protestant University rather in op- 
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position to the wishes of the authorities of 
their church. 

There is one thing which is by no means 
doubtful—that the Abolition of Tests is an 
important step towards the disestablishment 
of the Church of England. Up to the pres- 
ent time the Church of England has pretty 
nearly monopolized the cultivation and 
trained intellect of the country, and has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining her aristocratic and 
exclusive character by shutting out all ex- 
cept her own members from the highest edu- 
cation of England. The Nonconformist 
ministers have consequently been forced into 
a position of intellectual and social inferiori- 
ty, and their comparative poverty and neces- 
sary dependence on their flocks for their daily 
bread have helped to keep them down. But 
now that they will have every opportunity of 
taking their places as educated gentlemen by 
the side of Anglican clergymen, it is impos- 
sible to believe that the latter will long be 
able to keep inviolate the social status which 
results to some degree from the connection of 
Church and State, or to retain unchallenged 
those revenues which must, like the funds of 
the Universities, be soon claimed as national. 

One of the last acts of Oxford, in its char- 
acter of a still Anglican University, was the 
conferring of the degree of D. C. L. on Dr. 
Dillinger. There was a rather curious divi- 
sion of opinion among Oxford Liberals on 
this subject. Many of them, anxious to pro 
claim the University as the champion of the 
principle of free thought as against authori- 
ty, voted with the High Church party, who 
were the originators of the proposal; but 
there was a very considerable number who 
either opposed it or abstained from voting 
altogether. This they did from no want of 
sympathy with the position which Dr. Dol 
linger has assumed, but because they regard 
Oxford as a learned and not a religious body, 
and therefore they consider that she had no 
right to take part in the religious quarrels of 
those external to her, and that there was 
something specially narrow and undignified 
in neglecting Dr. Dillinger, in spite of his 
distinguished merits, as long as he was re- 
garded as “orthodox,” and coming forward 
to honor him at the very moment that he 
had changed his theological attitude. The 
minority who opposed his degree would have 
been much larger if Liberals had not been 
torn asunder between their admiration for 
the man and their objection to the principle 
of -interference in ecclesiastical questions. 
This induced a large number to stand alto- 
gether aloof, and the division which took 
place represented ueither the personal sym- 
pathy of a large proportion of the members 
of Convocation with Dr. Dollinger on the 
one hand, nor on the other the strong feeling 


which exists in favor of assigning to the Uni- 
versity, as such, the character of a purely 
secular institution.— The Atheneum. 
pincciieendas 
From the New York Fvening Post, 
OCEAN CURRENTS. 

THEORIFS IN REGARD TO POLAR EXPLORATIONS, 
An attempt to enter the Arctic space from the J acific 
advocated. 

It is a fact not generally recognized, how- 
ever well it may be known, that the great 
moving powers of our world are celestial. 
When we speak of life, and growth, and mo- 
tion, we are not apt to think of the relation 
which they sustain to the heavenly bodies. 
The winds whistle about our dwellings, the 
rivers run towards the ocean, the ocean yields 
up its waters to the clouds, and the clouds 
return them to the mountains ; but, although 
our attention is constantly drawn to these 
movements, we do not think of the great sun, 
a hundred millions of miles away, which sup- 
plies the power by which they are moved. 

It is the sunbeam that lifts the waters into 
the clouds, that causes the roots to crowd 
each other in the earth, that makes currents 
in the winds and in the waters, that pumps 
up the sap into the topmost branches of the 
mighty oak, that carpets the earth with green, 
and scatters flowers and fragrance over the 
prairies. It is the sunbeam, operating on the 
water, that grinds the hard rock into soil, 
that fills the springs and brooks and rivers, 
that supplies the fountains of animal and 
vegetable life, and that moves the ocean as 
it moves the air, converting its vast volume 
into currents that traverse every latitude and 
carry summer and winter in their arms. 

Movement of ocean waters—The common 
mind seems to have generally regarded the 
ocean as a great stagnant pond, whose surface 
was heaved by angry winds and moved hither 
and yon, as the gale chanced to blow; but 
Columbus, after his third voyage, expressed 
the belief that all the waters of the ocean had 
a movement from east to west ; and Dr. Frank- 
lin appears to have been the first to make a 
map of the Gulf Stream for the better navi- 
gation of the ocean. While serving as Post- 
master-General his attention was called to 
the fact that vessels were longer in making 
the passage of the ocean in one direction than 
the other, and he instituted a series of inqui- 
ries among seamen which revealed to his 
acute mind the important fact that the dif- 
ference was owing to a current in the water. 

Since then the currents of the ocean have 
been sought out and examined, and observa- 
tions recorded ; but they are still only par- 
tially explored, and much remains to be as- 
certained. 

As the sun, moon and stars, in their appar- 
ent course, sweep around the earth from east 
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to west, carrying with them a vast storehouse 
of gravitation, they draw the waters after 
them in a continuous flow. 
the tropics, the sun's fiery beams are showered 
down, day after day and month after month, 
pouring incessant streams of heat into the 
waiting flood, lifting up portions of it in his 


proboscis of beams, to feed the hungry clouds, 


and heating up the mass that remains to a 
temperature almost intolerable. 


Trade winds.—We all know that heated | 


water does not stay quietly in the same place. 
It becomes lighter, and is pushed upwards 
and outwards by the colder and heavier water 
that pressesin below. Hence, if uninfluenced 
by other causes, the tendency would be to 
flow forwards, in the direction of the sun, and 
up and down, towards either pole. The warm 
water would rise to the surface, and move off 
towards the regions of cold, and the cold 
water would sink and settle towards the re- 
gions of heat. But there are trade-winds at 
the equator, blowing mainly in the same di- 


rection throughout the year, to aid the on-! 


ward flow, while there are islands to divert it 
iato channels, and continents which are thrust 
across its pathway to obstruct its course and 
turn it off to the south or the north, or both. 

But wherever it goes it must displace an 
equal amount of other water. Hence there 
are not only currents but counter-currents. 
Every drop that fiods its way to the pole 
must displace a corresponding drop to make 
its way back to the equator. 

If our attention is turned to the Atlantic 
we shall find it swept by the trade-winds for 
two thousang five hundred miles, driving the 
waters in the same direction that attraction 
draws them, and establishing a current with- 
in the tropics which moves in a wide sweep 
towards the west. But hardly does it get 
well established when it encounters, near the 
equator, the great projecting nose of South 
America at Cape St. Roque, and is divided, 
& part going northwest towards the Gulf of 
Mexico and a part southward along the South 
American coast. 

That part which turns northward feels its 
way along the land without finding any es- 
cape, and is pressed by the mass, which is 
crowding behind, into narrower and narrower 
quarters, till it is thrust into the basin of the 
Gulf of Mexico, where its waters must be 
heaped up far above the natural level of the 
ocean. 

The Gulf Stream.—But when the flood has 
sufficiently accumulated it will, of course, find 
a place to break out; and in this case it 
makes a way for itself between Florida and 
Cuba, rushing away in a well-defined stream ; 
and as it encounters the incoming flood, turns 
aside along the Florida coast and makes for 
the north. 


Then, between 


We call this out-gush of the sea the Gulf 
Stream. After leaving the Gulf it holds its 
speed and its well-defined outlines for many 
miles, then grows wider, parting gradually 
with portions of its velocity and its heat, bends 
,in a graceful sweep towards the east, and 
finally loses itself in a general eastern set of 
the ocean, which continues quite across to the 
| western coast of Europe and around Norway 
'to the Arctic Ocean. 

There have long been great differences of 
opinion as tothe rapidity of its flow and its con- 
tinuance across the ocean. In the neighbor- 
hood of Florida the current was generally 
represented as running at the rate of five miles 
per hour. Buta careful examination, made 
by our Coast Survey under the orders of the 
late Professor Bache, showed this to be an 
exaggeration. He found the flow to be only 
about three miles per hour off the coast of 
Florida, two miles opposite to Cape Fear, 
and oue mile opposite to Sandy Hook or New 
York. 

Facts are sufficiently numerous to prove 
that the water running north from the Gulf 
goes steadily forward till it sweeps slowly 
around the coast of Norway into the Arctic 
Ocean. But they do not show a stream with 
the characteristics usually ascribed to the 
Gulf Stream, beyond mid-ocean. 

A counter-current.—There are also facts, 
still more numerous, showing a counter move- 
ment farther to the northwest, from the Polar 
Sea southward. It is this flow which brings 
down the icebergs and ice-islands from the 
regions of perpetual frost, and causes the 
northeast winds to send such a chill through 
New England. These waters, of a different 
density and temperatufe, move onward in 
their own pathway, sufficiently distinct to 
produce very different phenomena, and to at- 
tract the general observation of intelligent 
navigators. 
| Ifwe turn to the Pacific, we shall not be 
, disappointed in our expectation of finding a 
‘similar movement of the ocean westward 
‘along the equator, which should be and is 
' stronger than that of the Atlantic, inasmuch 
|as it has an uninterrupted course of one hun- 
‘dred and sixty degrees, or elevea thousand 

miles., Then the wedge-shaped condition 
‘which has so much influence in forming the 
| Gulf Stream also exists here, but the obstruc- 
| tion is not so complete, being formed in large 
part by a group of islands of which Australia 
is the outermost. 

Arctic researches.—It is not the purpose of 
this article to trace accurately any of these 
currents, or to deal with them any further 
than is needful to show the general laws by 
which they are governed. But they are of 
special interest at the present time on account 
of a theory propounded two years ago by Cap- 
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tain Bent, an American sailor, that Arctic 
researches might be pushed much further 
than they have hitherto been pushed, if ex- 
plorers would seek out the warm flow that 
goes up from the tropics and follow it north- 
ward through its course. 

Captain Bent’s theory turns entirely on the 
point as to whether these currents really reach 
the Arctic sea ; and, if they do, retain enough 
of their heat to keep them distinct from the 
flow of chilled waters which bring down the 
ice fields. And this leads to another very in- 
teresting feature of the discussion, which is 
the effect produced on climate by these move. 
ments of great bodies of heated water. 

Effects of heated water.—Eleven years ago, 
on the 5th of June, there was in Ohio and 
further west a most alarming and destructive 
frost. It came in the strawberry season, when 
field-corn was about six inches high and 
the grain of wheat was just beginning to 
harden. The destruction was wide-spread and 
most complete. The frost killed the young 
corn and all kinds of fruit, and was particu- 
larly disastrous in its effects on the splendid 
fields of ripening wheat. 

But wherever there was a pond of water, or 
a creek went bubbling and singing through 
the fields, there the destroying angel sheathed 
his sword, and there was a narrow strip along 
the banks of the stream where the wheat and 
the corn remained untouched by the cold 
vampire of the night. The water had put its 
warm arms around them and saved them from 
the general destruction ; and along the shore 
of Lake Erie there was a belt of land six or 
eight miles wide which had not suffered at all 
from the “ killing frost,” but where the fields 
were even more prolific than usual. 

The purport of these facts cannot be mis- 
taken. They show that water has the power 
to gather under its wings a vast amount of 
heat, which it gradually releases in its flight, 
and thus tempers the air to a degree of warmth 
much greater than is indicated by the line of 
latitude. 

But the gentlemen who speak for the Geo- 
graphical Society are incredulous in regard 
to this property of water. Judge Daly, in 
his very able address, quotes Mr. George W. 
Blunt, of New York, as of the highest au- 
thority, and publishes a letter of his to 
show that the Gulf Stream does not amount 
to much as a hea‘er, and that its influence is 
greatly overrated. 

Theory of an open Polar sea.—The whole 
value ot Captain Bent’s suggestions depends 
on conditions which are not proven, and are, 
therefore, wholly speculative ; and to that the 
point which we have been discussing is of the 
most vital importance. If the water carried 
by these currents loses all its equatorial heat 
long before it reaches the Pole, it is very evi- 
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dent that it can do nothing towards maintain- 
ing an open sea, and such a sea is necessary 
to Captain Bent’s theory, which is thus set 
forth by Judge Daly in his last annnal ad- 
dress before the society over which he pre- 
sides : 

“ Captain Bent’s theory,” he says, “ is this: 
That the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic and the 
warm Japanese current of the Pacific are 
each prolonged to the vicinity of the Pole, 
where, he thinks, these currents uniting, dis- 
charge their heat and produce an open Polar 
sea. He is of opinion that these currents 
are the cause of the existence of this sea, 
and that they constitute the only practicable 
avenue by which a ship can reach it or the 
Pole.” 

This appears plausible enough, but the 
stubborn fact remains that more than a hun- 
dred expeditions, fitted out expressly for po- 
lar explorations, have tried in vain to pene- 
trate the great barrier of ice which they in- 
variably meet at about latitude 80 degrees ; 
and Judge Daly, in his admirable address, 
presents a mass of facts to show, and certain- 
ly does show, that approaches between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland, where Captain Bent 
supposes the warm current of the Gulf stream 
to flow, have always failed and must continue 
to fail. 

But because Captain Bent has blundered in 
regard to the place of this stream, it does not 
certainly follow, as Judge Daly seems to sup- 
pose, that no such stream exists, or that this 
and other theories are necessarily a delusion. 
“What is wanted,” he says, “are facts, and 
not theories.” But he forgets that theories 
lead to facts, and that some of the grandest 
achievements of the world are the results of 
faith in a theory. The ocean was first crossed 
by steam on a theory; the millions of money 
required to lay the Atlantic cable were sub- 
scribed on a theory ; the planet Neptune was 
discovered on a theory ; the magnificent re- 
sults of the first voyage of Columbus were re- 
vealed on a theory; and if the desolate re- 
gions about the Pole are ever explored it will 
be on some theory. 

Judge Daly’s argument is conclusive 
against an approach to the pole between Nova 
Zembla and Greenland, but in his summary 
of important events occurring within the year 
he tells us that “a Norwegian sloop, the 
Solid, had gone from Hammerfest in Norway 
through the Carian sea, the Straits of Wai- 
gatz and along the Siberian coast to within a 
few miles of White Island, off the Gulf of 
Obi, into waters hitherto regarded as inac- 
cessible, and,’’ mark the fact, “ without en- 
countering ice or any signs of it.” 

There is a fact which might very naturally 
suggest another theory, viz.: That the water 
which flows up from the tropics along the 
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coast of Norway does not go straight to the 
pole, as our maps indicate, but follows around 
the Arctic shores of Europe and Asia and 
joins the warm element that rushes up through 
Behring’s Straits. Judge Daly says, in so 
many words, “ that we have no positive knowl- 
edge as to the course of the Gulf Stream be- 
yond the coast of Norway.” If this is true 
then the path of the current is yet to be as: 
certained. 

But, thus far, all the research in relation to 
the Polar region has been expended on what 
is evidently the cold side of the globe. The 
approach by the Pacific has never been thor- 
oughly examined, though an expedition is 
now out in that direction. Judge Daly makes 
short work with this part of the subject, and 
satisfies himself with saying that progress 
northward from Behring’s Straits “ has been 
found more difficult and dangerous, and more 
impeded with ice, than in the region of Spitz- 
bergen.” And, to prove this, he refers us to 
the voyages of Captain McClure in 1850 and 
1854. 

This is not very satisfactory ; and we can 
not help wishing that the Judge had given 
this part of his subject the same attention as 
he bestowed on the other. The Pacific is 
much larger than the Atlantic, and its waters 
have a higher temperature. The Japan cur 
rent, analagous to our Gulf stream, sweeps 
across from Asia to our own shores, and that, 
or something else, makes Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands as green as Ireland or Nor- 
way, and gives to Washington territory a 
climate without any winter and free from 
frost and snow the year round. Then the 
chilled water of the Arctic ocean does not ap- 
pear to make its way southward through the 
Straits, the current running strongly in the 


other direction ; and hence we never hear of 


icebergs and islands of ice in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

It seems impossible to avoid the conviction 
that the Pacific side is the way through which 
to attempt the approach to the Pole; and 
that, if there are any currents that reach up 
to an open sea in the Arctic space, they are 
to be looked for here. After one hundred 


and thirteen trials from the Atlantic side of 


the globe, it would seem that the time had 
come to try the Pacific side, and that a theory 
which presents so many chances of success 
ought not to be hastily coughed down. 
S.G. A. 
tata 


For Frienis’ Review. 
MEN OF THE WORLD. 


Each man’s world is not the world at 
large, but that portion of it in which he is 
personally interested. The sphere in which 
he moves, not some outside field aloof from 
his own social hedge,—which may, indeed, 
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be other men’s world, but is of no interest to 
him,—that immediate circle where his own 
interests and therefore his temptations lie, is 
the world to him. It is easy for such to say 
to members of their own exclusive circle, 
“ Let us keep out of the world and the spirit 
of the world,” when they do not mean their 
own world, but, as it were, a foreign world, 
not allied or congenial to their own tastes ; 
easily renouncing a world of other men, which 
is as nothing to them, in order to cling more 
tenaciously to the ways, thoughts, modes, 
forms, and fashions of their own select world, 
which is all the world to them. And so we 
may unconsciously attempt to “ compound for 
sins we are inclined to,” by condemning 
“those we have no mind to.” It is easy for 
the confirmed monk to renounce the customs 
of the “fashionable world,” but how could 
he endure to come under the social reproach 
of his own order, by deviating from conformity 
to its fashion? Here lies the test of worldli- 
ness, that a man love not the spirit of his 
own most intimate world,—for of course he is 
little interested in the spirit of some extrane- 
ous world, with which he is disconnected. 

But temptations do not proceed from the 
world, though it furnishes the occasions of 
them. Temptations come from “ within, out 
of the heart of man” himself. Things are 
not tempting of themselves. “ Every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lusts and enticed.” Cut off all-the outward 
opportunities of temptation, yet that does not 
remove the inward lust. The appetite of 
heart remains, which alone makes them 
“tempting.” Why are not ardent spirits 
tempting to quadruped_ cattle, brilliant ap- 
parel to swine, money to birds, as to men, 
unless that they have no inward drawing on 
their part into these things? ‘Tis not in our 
surroundings, but in ourselves, that our 
temptations lie. There must be a deeper 
work in men than the cutting off of outward 
opportunities of temptation, before they are 
delivered from temptation. A part of 
that work, however, should be the denying 
themselves those opportunities,—a part but 
not the whole. For let no man say, if he 
has been brought up unto this day carefully 
barricaded from the rest of the world, “ I am 
free from worldliness,” or who has been shut 
off from every opportunity of vice, “I am 
clear of the vices of men.” For he knows 
not their slumbering power within him, until 
the objects which they inwardly solicit are 
presented. Then having battled with all his 
soul’s enemies in the name of the Lord as 
they have arisen, whether like grasshoppers 
or giants, in their seasons, it is for “ him that 
overcometh” to stand. Innocence without 
trial is empty, but innocence throughout 
trial is Christian. 
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It is feared that we sometimes deceive our- 
selves with an outward coming out and be- 
ing separate, in false security resting on that 


as a substitute for the inward redemption of 
the spiritual Israel. An outward standing 


aloof is required of whom it is required. We 


doubt rot it is to such an essential safeguard 
of inward deliverance. We commend its 
use, though now warning against its abuse. 
And a standing warning is seen in that which 
has come of it in the Romish church. It is 
easy, in any church, to lay the flattering 
Romish unction to our souls, that with our 
interests bound up in a world of our own, we 
are separate from “the world;” when our own 
associations make up the world to us, con- 
taining its own worldliness, its own looking 


ewn standards of criticism,—even if it be a 
For where our rel 


tay 


religious world. igious 
society is our religion, it is a “ religion of the 
world” most delusive. The truth must, how- 
ever, be held in a sect,—the sect of Christ,— 
so long as any upon the earth are out of the 
truth; yet the true sect is not the religion of 
Christ, but Christ is the religion of His true 
sect. 

It is hard to keep clear of the worldliness 
of the most unworldly world in which we can 
shut ourselves up. And if we carry our com 
ing out and being separate outwardly, even 
to the extreme of solitary hermitage and sack 
cloth, it is found even there that the world 
after all can never be come out of by out- 
ward distinctions, can never be mechanically 
shut out. Let it, however, spiritually be 
purged out, by Christ occupying the heart’s 
room, so that we no longer carry it in our 
hearts, whether we be shut up unto an exclu 
sive or a public world, and then though we 
“walk at liberty” in the world, we are not 
of the world, being not “taken out of the 
world, but preserved from the evil,”—how- 
ever extensive or contracted cur special world 
may be. Thus might we be men of the world 
after a godly sort, as men of God’s world, not 
of man’s. For “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof:” and “all things are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 


God’s.” J. H. D. 


—_>- 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Luke xi. 1-4. 
RY DR. ALFRED NEVIN, 
(Concluded from page 727.) 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth. 


unto our comrades’ modes and fashion, 
| 
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feel and express, may be intended. It ought 
to be the prayer and care, the study and en- 
deavor of every Christian, that the com- 
manding will of God may be done by him- 
self, and by all men on earth, as it is by the 
saints and angels in heaven, with entireness, 
harmony, cheerfulness, diligence, constancy, 
and ineffable delight. (Hab. ii. 14; Heb. 
viii. 11.) It is, indeed, in the highest de- 
gree reasonable, that not our will, but God's, 
should be done by us. Ours is all humor 
and caprice, all irresolution and weakness, 
all vanity and sin. His is just and perfect, 
fixed and unchangeable, directed by infinite 
wisdom, supported by infinite power, and 
recommended by infinite goodness; and be- 
sides, compliance with the blessed will of 
God is the best, the only means of making 
us happy here and hereafter. Nor should the 
knowledge of the fact that in this life, through 
the imperfection of our nature, we never 
shall do the will of God in the same abso- 
lutely perfect way as it is done in heaven, be 
regarded as a reason why we should lower 
the object of our desires, or the aim and earn- 
estness of our endeavors. The restriction of 
this petition to resignation to the will of 
God greatly limits and enervates its weighty 
and extensive import. It is instinet with the 
very jife of missionary enterprise, and the 
Chureh cannot offer this clause of the divine 
prayer in the full spirit of its power, without 
becoming a missionary church. What an 
amount of blessings is wrapped up in this 
petition! Were it fully granted, earth 
would almost become heaven; for what 
makes heaven what it is, but that there the 
will of God is the will of all intelligent 
beings? Perfect holiness and perfect happi- 
ness are necessarily implied in perfect con- 
formity to the will of God. 

Daily bread. The bread which is conveni- 
ent, or sufficient for our daily subsistence. 
Bread is one principal part of the things 
which are needful for the body, and here, as 
is often the case, it is put for the whole. By 
the use of this word, therefore, we are taught 
;to ask only things that are necessary, with- 
jout craving superfluities, and to refer it to 
our Heavenly Father to determine what 
things are necessary, according to our station 
in life, our families, and various other cir- 
jcumstances. Weare to ask “day by day” 
|the supply of the needs of life. Not being 
| warranted to ask,even of the necessaries of life, 
very large supplies, which may serve for weeks, 


(Ps. xl. 8; ciii. 20.) God’s will may be con-| months, or years to come, but as children, 
sidered either as preceptive or providential.| continually exercising the spirit of entire de- 
To the former, reference is here made, for| pendence on, and complete confidence in, our 
God’s providential will is done in earth, | Heavenly Father’s care. The “our” gives 
equally as in heaven. Or, if the latter is| rise to two very important thoughts: It points 
also referred to, that submission, acquies-|to necessary /abor, the true way of asking 
cence, and satisfaction in it, which angels'and receiving, according to God’s original 
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appointment for man, in Gen. iii. 19, inde- 
pendently of which we eat not our own bread, 
(2 Thess. iii. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 11, 12,) but an- 
other’s. Similarly, it points to the obligatory 
communication and fellowship, since as we in 
“our” and “us” pray with and for one an- 
other, so we may not hold anything that we 
receive exclusively and covetously, for our- 
selves alone. (Isa. lviii.; break thy bread to 
the hungry—comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 11.) 


**Our Lord,’’ says Stier, ‘‘ does not bid us pray 
merely for the need and nourishment of the body, 
but speaks also of the bread which the Father 
giveth from heaven, just as in John vi. 27-33, iv. 
34.’’ He also adds: ‘‘ As the first table of petitions 
is from above downwards, invoking a!! from heaven, 
to which he who prays has risen in his invocation, 
until the earth, in re-established obadience, be- 
comes like heaven, so now the prayer returns back, 
rising from the confessed and expressed necessity, 
into which the Lord’s merciful answer descends, 
towards fall satisfaction and accomplishment, and, 
indeed, in the order of a sacred three, correspond- 
ing to the former. Our trespass is, that we have 
not done the wil/ of the Father, and reconciliation | 
is the bread which we first and most inwardly 
need ; then comes temptation, opposing through the 
might of the wicked one, the coming of the king- 
dom; then the evl, under which we sigh, to the 
very last opposing the fa!l glorifying and hallowing 
of the name of God in His saints.” 


And forgive us our sins. Lev. xix. 18. In 


the forgiveness of his own sins. Comp. 1 
John iv. 18,19. This condition, or qualifica- 
tion, let it be observed, requires: 1. Thatour 
minds be full of charity, free from rancor 
and ill-will, aud all desire of revenge and 
secret grudge against another. 2. That we 
stand ready to help, and to do any office of 
love and service for him that has offended us. 
3. That we admit our offending brother into 
friendship and familiarity, which is called a 
forgiving him from the heart ; our heart must 
be toward him as formerly. It is a very 
striking consideration that this petition is so 
framed that, if presented in an unforgiving 
spirit, it is, indeed, an imprecation of Divine 
vengeance. He who does not forgive his 
neighbor his trespasses, when he uses this 
prayer, in effect asks God not to forgive him 
his trespasses, and, if he continue in his 
present temper, there is no doubt that his 
prayer will be answered. 

And (ead us not into temptation. (Gen. 
xxii. 1.) As the prayer for daily bread 
raises us above care for to day, and the prayer 
for the forgiveness of sins is meant to quiet us 
concerning the past, so is the prayer against 
temptation a weapon for the uncertain fu- 
ture. The Greek word rendered “lead” is 
only used seven times in the New Testament. 


this petition the following things are sup-| Excepting in the Lord’s Prayer, our transla- 


posed: 1. That we are all sinners, and, as 
such, stand in need of forgiveness. 2. That 
we are obliged to pray every day for pardon, 
as we do for daily bread, for our sins are 
many and daily. That man is a sad self- 





tors have always rendered it “ bring into.” 
(Luke v. 18, 19; Acts xvii. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 
7; Heb. xiii. 11.) “Temptation” means 
“trial.” God never puts evil into our hearts, 
or stirs it up there by any positive influence : 


deceiver, dreadfully ignorant of God’s law,| in the former respect, “a man is tempted by 


and of himself, who does not see that there 
is much, very much, both wanting and wrong 
in him, and that he needs to say every day, 
“forgive me my sins.” Nor is there any- 
thing in this view inconsistent with the im- 
portant doctrine of the perfection and the per- 
petuity of justification. The moment a man 
believes on Carist, he is as much justified as 
Paul or John, and cannot be more justified if 
he lives to the age of Methusaleh. But all 
this is no reason why he should not daily 
confess his sins, and daily seek fresh applica- 


tion of Christ’s blood to his conscience. In} 


fact, it is the life of faith to do so. The 
truth, “he that believeth in Christ shall never 
come into condemnation,” instead of leading 
to the conclusion, “I need not pray for the 
forgiveness of my sins,” suggests the strong- 
est encouragement to present such a petition. 


his own lust and enticed,” in the latter, by 
Satan or wicked men. t Providence may 
permit us to be brought into such circum- 
stances, as have a tendency to give our in- 
ward corruptions, and the temptations of 
Satan and his agents, peculiar advantage 
against us. This the Lord sometimes does, 
to prove the reality or power of our grace, 
|the sincerity or hypocrisy of our profession, 
or the remaining prevalency of sin. This 
petition asks that God would graciously pre- 
ivent us from being brought into circum- 
|stances of strong tempation, that He would 
not leave us to struggle with temptation in 
our own strength, that He would instruct us 
to avoid, that He wouldenable us to overcome, 
our temptations. He who would honestly and 
acceptably present this petition, must guard 
against going into temptation. 





3. That since we are to pray for pardon 
of sin, it is impossible for us ever to satisfy 
the justice of God for sin. For we also for- 
give every one that is indebted to us. The 
willingness of the suppliant is by no means 
a ground upon which God can bestow on him 
forgiveness, but rather a subjective condition 


But deliver us from evil. (Ps. 1.15). This 
| may mean, either from that which is evil, or 
| from him who is evil—from the evil thing or 
| from the evil one. We prefer the first sense 
|as the most comprehensive one, and as in- 
cluding the second. It is a prayer to be pre- 


served from every thing that is really preju- 


without which he has no boldness to entreat! dicial to us, especially from sin, that evil in 
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which there is no good. 


REVIEW. 


In this petition we any turbulent crusade against the oppressive 


confess that ever since the fall, the world system, thus incurring the risk of pulling up 


“lieth in the wicked one.” (1 John v. 19,)| 
We confess that evil is in us, and about us, | 
and near us, and on every side, and that we 
have no power to deliver ourselves from it. 
We apply to the strong for strength. We 
cast ourselves on Him for protection. 

It will be observed that Luke omits the 
doxology appended to the prayer. Matt. vi. 
13. In this very significant doxology is ex- 
er the certain hope that the prayer will | 

e heard, a hope which is founded on the na- | 
ture of the unchangeable God Himself, who, as 
the highest good, will realize the good at His 
appearance, in the universal and perpetual 
establishment of His kingdom. We have| 
something like a parallel to this doxology in 
the rapturous thanksgiving of David, 1 Chron. 
xxix. 11, 12. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1871. 


Tests 1x Corieces.—The Society of 
Friends have ever been Protestants, in an 
emphatic use of the word. Abstaining from 
carnal weapons, they have kept aloof from ef:- 
forte to set up or to pull down governments,— 
peaceably claiming for themselves, whatever 
the temporal power which demanded theiralle- 
giance, the heaven-derived privilege so tersely 
described by the late beloved B. Seebohm as 
liberty in the Truth: “ Liberty to do right 
in every direction—liberty to do wrong in 
none.” Upon the subject of ecclesiastical 
domination also, they have been tolerant yet 
firm in their protest—oppressing and wish- 
ing to oppress no one’s conscience, having 
faith to themselves before God, and respect- 
ing the rights of those whom they conceived 
to be in the wrong. The connection of 
Church and State (as in the Anglican Es- 
tablishment) they could not fail to regard as 
unjust and as a violation of both the civil 
and religious rights of the people, and hence 
they have borne a noble, patient, persistent 
testimony of non-compliance with ecclesiasti- 
cal exactions, and shown an example which, 
had it been followed by other dissenters who 
were aggrieved by tithes and disabilities, 
would long ago have wearied out religious 
oppression, and crippled the “ Establishment” 
which now seems “ready to vanish away.” 
As lovers of peace they have nut joined in 


—— 


the wheat with the tares, and strengthening 
a party of irreligion: but with the “ mild 
arms of peace and love” they have carried 
on a moral warfare that has silently told 
upon the British heart. The well pointed 
pens of successive generations of our Friends, 
have placed line upon line in vindication of 
free truth ; and in our own day a work has 
been issued of irrefutable power, logically 
demolishing the pretensions and assumptions 
of “ Establishments,” yet overstepping not 
the limitations of Christian modesty and the 
tolerance for which it pleads. We refer to 
“State Churches,” by our Friend John Allen 
of Liskeard,—a work for the production of 
which it was well that he lived—and which, 
extensively introduced to the notice of re- 
flecting men, was calculated to settle the con- 
victions and to secure the suffrages of those 
“ whose verdict is prophecy”. 

It was a great wrong to the people of 
Great Britain to connect with the national 
educational institutions a Procrustean religi- 
ous test, in violation of free conscience to- 
wards God. We say not this in any spirit of 
hostility toa Church whose general Christian 
doctrines so well accord with our own, and to 
whose writers we are indebted for a large 
proportion of the best and soundest Christian 
literature. The Anglican Church is ortho- 
dox in faith: this we approve. It is assum- 
ing in its claims and arrogant in its assump- 
tions—it denies a Christian status to all 
preachers save its own, and withholds in- 
tellectual advantages from those who cannot 
subscribe to its thirty-nine articles—and all 
this we disapprove. We would never, were 
it in our power, interfere with the right of 
a sincere soul to worship as an Episcopalian. 
Be it that the stress he would place upon 
rituals, would to us constitute an unsafe re- 
liance; on such a point we are ready, if 
need be, with a reason, but not to 


“ prove our doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks,”’ 


or to repress, in any degree, his freedom of 
conscience, 


Such is the diversity of conscientious judg- 
ment, in religion as in other matters, which 
the glorious Head permits the Church which 
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is His body, and which, notwithstanding this, 
is characterised by essential oneness, that we 
allow the largest liberty consistent with faith 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit : 
remembering that it is not within our pro- 
vince nor a proof of faith, nor of allegiance, 
to beat our fellow servants or to sit in judg- 
ment upon them. The measure we accord, 
we claim. 

In the paper copied to-day from the Athe- 
neum itis ehown that the Church of Eng- 
land has been obliged to yield, in her uni- 
versities, the unfair vantage ground of Tests. 
If in connection herewith a train of conces- 
sions must follow which will lead to an aban- 
donment of the “ Establishment,” we hope 
for a fair, well tempered examination of the 
issues involved,—without turmoil, without 
the excitement of any evil passions (such 
would i]] become the discussion of so serious 
and important a question,) and the Anglo- 
Saxon family, beholding with intensity of 
interest, may afford to wait 

‘*The safe appeal of Truth to Time.”’ 

CaNnavA YEARLY MEETING has just held 
its fifth session at Pickering, Ontario, Can- 
ada, commencing on Sixthday the 30th 
ult. Such a gathering can only be held to 
the honor of Truth, when the adorable Head 
of the Church vouchsafes His Presence; and 
it is an additional cause of reverent thank- 
fulness, when He is pleased to commission 
His anointed servants, as His ambassadors, 
to meet with their brethren and to speak in 
His Name the words that He shall give them. 
On this occasion the following ministers from 
abroad were duly accredited: From N. Eng 
land Yearly Meeting, Nathan Douglass, John 
Cartland, Daniel Beede, Abigail Hansom. 
From New York Yearly Meeting, Mary A. 
Peckham. From Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
Deborah C. Thomas. From Ohio Yearly Meet 
ing, Mary Elliot, Edith Griffith. From In- 
diana Yearly Meeting, Joseph Moore. 

Epistles were read from all the correspond- 
ing Yearly Meetings, and the General Epis- 
tle from London was regarded as especially 
valuable, One thousand copies were or- 
dered to be printed for distribution. Adam 
Spencer was re-appointed as Clerk and Levi 
Varney Assistant Clerk. The assembly was 
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thought to be rather smaller than last year, 
Public meetings for worship were held on 
the morning, afternoon and evening of First- 
day, the 2d inst. We are promised an early 
copy of the printed minutes. 


OxFoRD AND CAMBRIDGE, the two in- 
stitutions which are, as we may trust, experi- 
encing the meliorating influences of a sound 
reform, are supposed to be referred to as “ A 
Nation’s Eyes” in Gray’s Elegy, and they 
reflect at this day the national sentiment re- 
garding coercion of creed, and civil disabili- 
ties on account of theological profession. 
The characteristic distinction between them 
in the matter of liberality as referred to in 
the Atheneum, dates back to a former cen- 
tury. We recall an anecdote of the days of 
George IV. One of these educational eor- 
porations was judged to be in a state of in- 
subordination, and the King sent, to overawe 
the disaffected party, a military regiment, 
marking his approval of the rival college by 
a liberal present of books. On this a devotee 
of Cambridge published the following witty 
epigram : 

“The King observing with judicious eyes 

The state of both his universities, 

To one he sent a regiment—for why ?— 

That learned body wanted loyalty. 


To th’ other books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 


This elicited a curt response from the op- 
posite party : 
‘*The King to Cambridge sent his troops of horse, 
For Whigs allow no argument but force. 
With equal care to Oxford books he sent, 
For Tories own no force but argument. 

We simply revive the story as one of our 
early historical reminiscences. 

——_—— a 

Ocean Currents.—The interest expressed 
by subscribers in Dr. Carpenter’s paper with 
this caption, (see Nos. 40, 41 and 42, of pres- 
ent volume,) encourages us to give another, 
germane in character, bearing upon the open 
Arctic Sea, and the possible approaches to it. 


CON DENSATIONS, 

Changes of meetings in New York State.—Farming- 
ton Quarterly Meeting is henceforth to hold its 
Tenth month session at Rochester instead of 
Wheatland, and in Serenth month the hour for hold- 
ing the Meeting of Ministers and Elders is to be 3 
o'clock P.M. Bu/ternuts Quarterly Meeting in 11th 
month is hereafter to be held at Westmoreland. 

The regular obituary columns of the Philadelphia 
Ledger recorded 200 deaths (3-5ths women) be- 
yond the age of 80 years, during the first six 
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months of 1871. Of these 40 (13 men and 36 
Women) were over 90, and 5, (one man and four 
women) were from 100 to 105 years. 


The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia has con- 
firmed the action of Trustees by purchasing a lot 
of ground, corner of 42d street and Powelton Ave- 
nue, on which it is intended to erect next year a 
house for Divine worship. May it please the Lord 
to build a church that shall fill the house! 


Robert and Christine Alsop, with accompanying 
Friends, have gone to France, with the special ob- 
ject of distributing discreetly the three addresses of 
London Yearly Meeting, and of seeing for themselves 
the needs of the stricken people. 

There are in New York Yearly Meeting, 2,858 
members. There are 389 children of suitable age 
to attend school. 


——+-~<§ 99-0 ~— 


DIED. 


NEWBY.—On the Ist of Eleventh month, 1870, 
Gideon Newby, Sr., aged nearly 64 years ; and on 
the 23d of the same month, Jesse Newby, aged 
nearly 71 years ; both members of Richland Month- 
ly Meeting, Ind. 

WINN.—lIn this city, on the evening of the 15th 
of Sixth month, 1871, Elizabeth Winn, in the 66th 
year of her age, after alingering and painful illness, 
which she bore with patience and Christian resigna 
tion. As the close drew near, on being asked if 
anything rested on her mind that gave her uneasi- 
ness, after a pause, she replied with much humility 
and composure, ‘‘No;’’ and added: ‘*‘ What a 
mercy to feel the dear Saviour near at such a time 
as this! What must those poor people do who deny 
the Lord?’’ She signified what a privilege it was 
to believe in the atoning blood, the love and mercy 
of our compassionate Saviour, who died that we 
might live. It may be truly said in reference to 
this dear Friend: ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God ”’ 

HazTHAWAY.—In Milan township, Ohio, on the 
llth of Sixth month, 1871 (very suddenly, of a 
neuralgic affection of the lungs), Mary Hathaway, 
in the 72d yearof her age ; a member of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

REESE.—On the Ist of Fourth month, 1870, 
Eleanor Reese, in the 82d year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Hinkle’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

HOCKETT.—On the 2d of Ninth month, 1869, 
Seth W., son of James G. and Mary J. Hockett, in 
the 12th year of his age; a member of Ashgrove 
Monthly Meeting, Ill. 

HOCKETT.—On the 22d of First montb, 1871, 
Mary Jane Hockett, in the 39th year of her age; a 
meu ber of Ashgrove Monthly Meeting, Ill ; leaving 
evidence that her peace was made with God. 

FOX.—At her residence at West Farms, N. Y., 
on the Ist of Sixth month, 1871, Charlotte L. Fox, 
in the 84th year of her age, as a shock of corn fully 
ripe, gathered, as we humbly trust, into the heav- 
enly garner. She was through life unwavering in 
her faith and trust in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and heart and house were ever open to re- 
ceive His messengers; insomuch that the words 
appear applicable: ‘‘Inasmuch es ye have done it 
unto.one of the least of these, ve have done it unto 
me ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

COX.—At her residence near Plainfield, Hendricks 
Co., Ind., on the 15th of Sixth month, 1871, Jemi- 
ma, relict of Benjamin Cox, in her 72d year; a 
member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. Tbrough 
her life her faith was firm in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in the efficacy of His atoning blood. Her at- 
tachment was strong to the doctrines and practices 
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of Friends. During a lingering illness she often 
expressed a willingness to go; and when sensible 
that the time of her release had arrived, she was 
glad to depart and be with the Lord, having a 
blessed assurance that her work was done. 

WATSON.—On the 22d ult., at the residence of 
his brother John M. Watson, Winona, Columbiana 
Co., Ohio, James H., son of Matthew and Eliza 
Watson (the former deceased), in the 26th year of 
his age ; a member of Kansas Monthly Meeting. He 
was favored to prove the sufficiency of Divine 
Grace, and the merciful support of his Saviour 
unto the end. 


“CORRESPONDENCE. 


Muscatine, 6th mo. 26th.—Permit a 
slight correction of a statement in your issue 
of the 17thinst. In theallusion to Friends visit- 
ing California, two were spoken of as being 
there at the same time. Three Friends, be- 
longing to different Quarterly Meetings, were 
liberated at our last Yearly Meeting, for ser- 
vice on the Western coast, none of them, I 
believe, knowing the concern of others until 
that of each was made known to Friends. 

Thomas and Mary B. Pinkham, of Bloom- 
ington Monthly Meeting, Iowa, returned to 
their home in the latter part of Eleventh 
month last. Our Friend Wm. Hobson did 
not leave his home till near the time of their 
return, and our Friend Jane M. T. Canney, 
of Minnesota, not until some weeks subse- 
quent to this. These dear Friends have 
seemed providentially led to go at different 
times, and more good may thereby be ef- 
fected. CG. a. 3 


[From a letter from a valued woman Friend res- 
pecting London (Women’s) Yearly Meeting ] 


* * * Neither the periodicals nor my 


pen can set forth the refreshing influences 
which were shed on us from heavenly love 
and grace. I have never attended a Yearly 
Meeting in which there was so little exception 
from the evidences that we were of one heart 
and one mind. Hannah Sewell conducted 
the business as clerk. * * * We had very 
precious visits from our brethren. J. T., who 
after long exemption from labor (owing to 
illness) is so far restored as to be called afresh 
into the fields of Gospel work, spoke to us of 
the relative value of earthly and heavenly 
things, as one who in his season of seclusion 
had been dwelling “in the secret places of 
the Most High,” and had there been com- 
missioned with a fresh stewardship of the 
treasures of wisdom for the benefit of the 
Church. His message to his sisters bore es- 
pecially on the love of God in Christ—the 
wondrous manifestations of this calling for 
larger dedication of heart and life to Him, 
more waiting upon God, more prayer and 
more willingness to hear the call of Christ 
and to follow Him, even though thus doing 
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must involve more separation from the world 
and its spirit. Isaac Robson accompanied 
him, and besides endorsing bis loving words 
of Christian exhortation and sympathy, en- 
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of the practical completion of the most endur- 
ing work ever accomplished by human hands. 
The Pyramids will, in time, crumble to dust, 
but nothing less than some convulsion that 


larged on the fulness of the blessing of the|shall shatter the Alps from summit to base 


Gospel of Christ. 

During the Yearly Meeting, dear I. and 
S. Robson were called away to the dying bed 
vf our beloved Friend, their brother Benja- | 
min Seebohm, and were in time to hear him | 
speak (a word at a time with failing breath,) 
of his perfect rest in his Saviour’s love, say- 
ing that his feet were on the Rock Christ 
Jesus. In the same faltering accents he told 
them that at one time he thought he should 
attend this Yearly Meeting, just to lay be 
fore Friends two subjects on which he felt | 
concern. One was his desire that our social | 
gatherings should have a more decided re | 
ligious element introduced into them by read-! 
ing a portion of Holy Scripture before sep 
arating; the other, his regret that of late 
Friends when traveling wiih ceruficates are 
so rarely engaged in visiting families—a line 
of service on which he believed the Divine 
blessing had largely rested in time past. 
[This is a line of service for which the spec- | 
ial gift had been entrusted to him, to the | 
exercise of which many have been the testi- 
moniais borne] Dear I. and S&S. Robson 
were with B. Seebohm for two days, and 
after witnessing his falling asleep in Jesus! 
they returned to London. At the last gather- | 
ing of the meeting for ministers and elders 
I. R. communicated the foregoing. * * * 

Jonathan Grubb visited us, and left us 
with memorable words of Christian sympathy 
and exhortation, as well as the expression of 
fervent prayer on our behalf. * * * The 
closing of the Yearly Meeting was a very 
favored season. On the reading of the 
minute of adjournment, there was a sweet 
and solemn pause ere we separated. * * * 














THE MOUNT CENIS RAILWAY AND TUNNEL, 


On the morning following Christmas day, 
1870, a telegram was received in London 
from the very heart of the Alps; thence it was 
dispatched across the Atlantic, and in the 
gray dawn of the next day, December 27, we 
read it at our breakfast tables in New York. 
This dispatch of just forty three words read 
thus : 

‘The working parties in the opposite headings 
of the Mouct Cenis Tunnel are within hearing dis- 
tance of each uther. Greetings and hurrahs were 
exchanged through the dividing width of rock for 


the first time at a quarter past four o’clock on 
Christmas afternoon.” 


This brief dispatch, almost overlooked 
among the more exciting ones relating to the 


war—for the opening of the bombardment of 
Paris was hourly expected—conveyed tidings 


CL 


will destroy the Mount Cenis Tunnel. 
Perhaps the point of view from which this 
Alpine tunnel is of most commercial impor- 
tance is that it shortens the distance—meas- 
ured by the time required to traverse it, rather 
than by the space passed over—between 
Western Europe aud India. At present mails 
and passengers by the overland route from 
London to India proceed—by way of Calais 


tand Lyons—to Marseilles, where they em- 
| bark, and, after passing through the stormy 


Gulf of Lyons, rounding the toe of the 
Italian boot and the island of Sicily, reach 
Alexandria, or, more recently, the mouth 
of the Suez Canal, in Egypt; whence, de- 
scending the Red Sea, they cross the Arabian 
Gulf, and land at Bombay; or, rounding 
the peninsula of Hindostan, they enter the 
Bay of Bengal, and are disembarked at 
Madras or Calcutta. The entire distance 
from London to Alexandria, by way of Mar- 
seilles, is 2534 miles, of which 833 are trav- 
elled by land and 1701 by water, the whole 
journey occupying seven or eight days. Ten 
or twelve miles an hour is a fair rate for 
ocean steamers, whereas forty miles an hour is 
usually made by express trains on a railway, 
If, therefore, any considerable part of the 
i701 miles of sea-voyage between London 
and Alexandria can be performed by railway, 
there will be much saving in time. 

Now, on looking at a map of Italy, it will be 
seen that, starting from near the head of the 
Gulfof Genoa, the boot-like peninsula of Italy 
stretches for 600 miles from northwest to 
southeast, pointing directly to the coast of 
Egypt. It forms a natural bridge half-way 
across the Mediterranean, in the direct route 
from London to Alexandria. Close by the 
southeastern verge of Italy—almost at the 
heel of the boot—is Brindisi, the ancient 
Brundisium, of which all readers of Horace 
know something; for the Jter ad Brundisium 
(“Trip to Briadisi”) is one of the cleverest 
poems of the old Roman good-fellow. Any 
one who desires to post himself up about 
Brindisi, from the time when Ennius, almost 
forgotten when Horace lived, punningly pre- 
sents it as pulchro precinctum prepete portu 
(“ properly placed with a pretty port’), and 
how Cesar put Pompey out of this pretty 
port, can find it all told in his Anthon. Here, 
also, was the terminus of the famous Appian 
Way, the spot being to this day marked by 
two pillars, one sadly. dilapidated. Virgil 
had here a country house, the ruins of which 
are yet shown; and there are not wanting 
those who put faith in their authenticity. 
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Some day, as aglance at any fair map will 
show, there will be two good routes from En- 
rope to India: the one mainly by railway on 
land ; the other a considerable part by water. 
The former, leaving England at Dover, and 
crossing the English Channel to Calais or 
Brussels, will traverse Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and what is now known as Turkey 
in Europe, reaching the Bosphorus not far 
from Constantinople. Thus far the route 
runs entirely overland, avoiding the Mediter- 
ranean and its long gulfs, and also skirting 
the Alps on their northern face. The trains, 
without breaking up, will be ferried across the 
Bosphorus (more properly Bosporus, Béirrepss, 

a strait over which an ox can swim,” the 
exact Greek for our “Ox-ford”). Thence 
crossing Asia Minor, or, as we now call it, 
Turkey in Asia, the railway will round the 
southern end of the Caspian Sea, passing 
through Persia and Afghanistan to the Indus. 
Thence running across the head of the penin- 
sula of Hindostan, it will reach Calcutta. 
This route, after leaving the Bosphorus, is, 
as far as the Indus, iust that followed by Al- 
exander the Great in his famous expedition 
to India—by far the most remarkable wili- 
tary march ever performed. The second 
route, branching off at the crossing of the 
Bosphorus, will follow the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean to Syria ; thence, crossing 


the Lebanon range, it will strike the valley 
of the Euphrates, which it will follow to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, down which it will 
descend by steamer, crossing the head of the 
Arabian Sea to the mouth of the Indus, where 
it will again strike the railroad route across 


the Indian peninsula to Calcutta. This see- 
ond route, from the mouth of the Indu; to the 
upper waters of the Euphrates, is the one fol- 
lowed by Alexander on his return from India. 
The great Macedonian, more than two thoa- 
sand years ago, showed the two ways from 
Europe to India.* But these routes will not 
practically exist until the long-vexed, and 
still to be vexed, Eastern question gets itself 


* Any ordinary map of Southern Asia will show 
with tolerable accuracy the two Indian routes of 
Alexander, followed by him on his advance and re- 
turn. The main points to be observed are: for the 
overland route, the Bosphorus, the southern end 
of the Caspian Sea, and the River Iodus ; for the re- 
turn route, the mouth of the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, and the valley of the Euplrates. In the 
twelfth volume of Grote’s ‘‘ History of Greece ’’ is 
an admirable map, showing the whole of the march 
es of Alexander. It is not impossible that Russia 
may avticipate the whole of this scheme by a rail- 
way which, leaving the mouth of the Volga, shall 
skirt the northern end of the Caspian, and run 
southward and eastward through Tartary and Af- 
ghanistan to the Indus. Whichever, Russia or 
Great Britain, first reaches the Indus by a railway 
route will be the master of India from Ceylon to 
the Himalayan Mountains. 
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somehow settled. For the present, and for 
another generation, we must consider the 
overland route to India as running through 
Italy. And to this route the Alps interpose 
a barrier which will be, in a measure, over- 
come by the Mount Cenis Tunnel. 

It must not, however, be understood that 
the Italian government had any such extend- 
ed views in projecting the tunnel through 
the Alps. It proposed simply to facilitate 
travel between France and Italy, or rather 
between its own province of Savoy, lying on 
the northern side of the Alps, and the re- 
mainder on the southern side of the moun- 
tains.* 

The Alps—using the term in its widest 
sense—is that remarkable chain of European 
mountains which forms the water-shed divid- 
ing the rivers which empty into the Mediter- 
ranean from those which fall into the Atlan- 
tic, the German Sea, and the Black Sea. The 
whole length of the ridge is about 1100 miles, 
besides numerous spurs or offshoots, such as 
the Apennines, the Pyrenees, the Carpathians, 
and the Balkan. Generally, however, the 
term is restricted to much narrower limits, 
and denotes that mountain chain which, com- 
mencing near the head of the Gulf of Genoa, 
curves northward to Mont Blane, and thence 
northeastward through Switzerland, the Gri- 
sons, and the Tyrol in Austria, where it ter- 
minates in the Great Glockner, “Bell Tower.” 
This range, sometimes styled “The Higher 
Alps,” measures about 420 miles. In parts 
it consists of a single steep range ; elsewhere, 
notably in Switzerland, there are several 
parallel ranges, scarcely less lofty than the 
main ridge, The loftiest peaks are in Switz- 
erland, where, within a space of not more than 
sixty miles, are the highest points in Europe 
—Mont Blane, the loftiest of all, reaching an 
elevation of 15,744 feet above the level of the 
sea. From this central point the mountains 
fall away gradually in either direction. But 
still the height of the ridge, not counting the 
more elevated peaks, is about 7,000 feet. In 
our sense of the word there are no “passes” — 
that is, deep depressions cut down through 
the great mountain wall. Whoever crosses 
it must ascend about 7,000 feet. Nineteen 
“ passes” are, indeed, enumerated; but of 
these eight can only be traversed by foot pas- 
sengers, and now and then by mules. Over 
the remaining eleven there are carriage roads; 
but there are not more than five that are 


*In 1860 the provinces of Savoy and Nice were 
ceded by Italy to France, in exchange for portions 
of Lombardy, wrested from Austria. The tunnel, 
which had been commenced by Italy, was to be 
completed, under Italian superintendence, at the 
joint cost of France and Italy. As the map now 
exists, the northern end of the tunnel is in 
France, the southern in Italy, the summit of the 
Alps being the boundary between the two countries. 
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fairly passable for carriages ; and for three of 
these roads the world is indebted to Napo- 
leon. 

The one pass with which we have now todo 
is that which leads near but not over Mount 
Cenis. Near the centre of the great north- 
western curve of the Alpine chain rises Mount 
Cenis. It is by no means among the loftiest of 
the peaks. Its summit is four fifths of a mile 
lower than that of Mont Blane, and it is over- 
topped by nearly a score of other peaks. 
Still it dominates over all its immediate 


neighbors, rising to an altitude of 11,454 feet | 


—nearly twice that of any point in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. From 
the peak the summit of the chain sinks down 
northward into a long col, or “neck,” the 
lowest point of which is 6672 feet high— 
about 400 feet higher than the summit of 
Mount Washington. This neck is what is 
styled the Pass of Mount Cenis. 

This possible pass from Gaul to Italy ap- 
pears to have been unknown to the ancients. 
Hannibal, two centuries before Christ, went 
directly past it, for forty miles, crossing the 
Alps at the Little Saint Bernard, losing on the 
way 33,000 out of the 59,000 men with whom 
he started. The first authentic mention of the 
Mount Cenis pass is a thousand years later, 
when (about A.D, 755) Pepin led his army 
across it, toaid the Pope against the Lombard 
king. Half a century later his son Charle- 
magne led another army, for the same pur- 
pose, over the same route. To this day there 
stands, almost at the summit, a hospice, said 
to have been founded by Charlemagne. In 
1557 the Duke of Alva led his Spanish army 
over this pass for the subjugation of the revolt 
in the Netherlands. A century later Mar- 
shal Catinat led a French army into Italy 
over this pass. Dnring these centuries the 
roadway had been somewhat improved, but 
it remained little better than a mere mule- 
path until 1803, when Napoleon conceived 
the idea of making a carriage road over the 
pass, to form a means of communication be- 
tween France and Italy, then united under 
his sceptre. The work occupied seven years, 
and was the most marvelous engineering 
achievement hitherto accomplished. It was 
a highway, eighteen feet broad, excavated for 
a great part of the distance in the sides of the 
mountain. Taking its two proper terminal 
points, St. Michel on the western side, and 
Susa on the eastern, the distance in a straight 
line is about thirty miles; but following the 
windings of the road, itis fifty. In that space 
the road ascends and descends about 5000 
feet, say a mile of absolute elevation and de- 
scent. The mode of travel was by diligence, 
sixteen mules being required to drag a car- 
riage up the steepest ascents. In the winter 
the earriages were frequently placed upon 
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runners instead of wheels. More than half 
of this perpendicular ascent and descent had 
to be performed within what in a straight line 
would be about eight miles. 

For forty years this Napoleonic road seemed 
the only practicable way of crossing the Alps 
at this most available point. But meanwhile 
railways had been pushed up to the fvot of the 
mountains on either side. But no one for 
years seems to have dreamed that this sharp 
ascent, sometimes amounting to a rise of one 
in twelve, could be overcome by any engine 
moved by steam-power. The problem lay in 
this shape: the moving power of a locomotive 
is simply the amount of the traction of the 
driving-wheels upon the rails. Upon a straight 
course an ascent of one foot in a hundred pro- 
duces a sensible effect ; one in fifty is a grade 
so heavy as to diminish the effective power of 
the engine by half. At one in twenty-five the 
power is practically nothing ; a locomotive 
without a train attached can barely overcome 
it. A little steeper, and the driving-wheels 
will only revolve upon the rails, without mov- 
ing the locomotive at all forward. A rise of 
one in thirty is about the uttermost practical- 
ly overcome by an engine with a train, even 
when the rails are perfectly dry ; if they are 
at all wet, a locomotive alone will hardly 
climb the ascent. Now upon the Mount Cenis 
road there are frequent ascents of one in 
twenty, and sometimes those of one in twelve. 

Until within half a dozen years no one 
seemed to imagine that such ascents could be 
conquered. But about ten years ago Mr. 
Fell, an English engineer, conceived a plan 
for accomplishing this, and in 1865 obtained 
a temporary grant from the French and Ital- 
ian governments for laying down and work- 
ing @ railway upon the line of Napoleon’s 
Mount Cenis carriage road. Now that the 
thing has been accomplished, it all seems 
simple enough, and the wonder is that no one 
should have thought of it before.* A! de- 
pends upon an additional centre rail, laid be- 
tween the two rails on an ordinary track. 
This rail is the usual one; but it is laid down 
flatwise, so that the two running faces are 
presented upon either side. This centre rail, 
for reasons which will be apparent, is raised 
about a foot above the others. 

The locomotive, besides having the ordina- 
ry perpendicular driving-wheels, is furnished 
with two pairs of horizontal ones, which can, 
by means of a serew and lever, be made to 
grip the centre rail like a vice, with any re- 
quired amount of force. The actual tractive 
force of the locomotive is thus more than 
doubled. Indeed, by multiplying these wheels, 


* The general idea was set forth forty years ago 
by Vignolles, a French engineer, and our own Erics- 
son ; but we believe it was first put into execution 
by Mr. Fell on the Mount Cenis Railway. 
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and increasing the force of their grip upon 
the central rail, it would be theoretically pos- 
sible to construct a locomotive which should 
draw itself up an absolutely perpendicular 
ascent. The limitations of this theoretical 
power are only the limits of the tenacity in 
the metals of which the whole is composed. 

There is also, in addition to the ordinary 
brake acting upon the wheels of the carriages, 
another which acts upon the centre rail. The 
form of this is shown in the accompanying 
cut.* The fiat face A, and the corresponding 
one on the opposite side, usually run smooth- 
ly close to the faces of the rail; but by turn- 
ing the shaft B by means of a leye* con 
nected with a handle upon the platform,§the 
two sides are brought together like the jaws 
of a vice, gripping the rail on either side. 
This centre brake alone will bring a train to 
a full stop within seventy yards. Combined 
with the ordinary wheel-brake, it will bring a 
train to a pause within less space than one 
needs to stop a carriage when the horses are 
at a fair speed. This centre brake really 
controls the movement of the trains. The 
actual wear and tear upon it shows the work 
it has to do. As we found in the journey 
which we are to describe, it wears away so 
that its faces must be renewed at each trip. 
One other provision for safety is made upon 
this road. For each carriage is provided a 
deeply-flanged pair of guide-wheels, one run- 
ning upon each side of the centre rail. These 
must prevent the train from breaking off the 
rails, even in rounding the sharpest curves. 
It is held tight upon the track at so many 
points that it must go on the rails. 

(To be continued.) 
EXCERPTS FOR FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

“ There seems a great deal of comfortable 
instruction and truth in the remark, that 
‘the Christian’s crown in this life lies so 
hidden under the cross that we cannot see it,’ 
and doubtless is laid up safely for us when 
our warfare is accomplished.” 


“ We ought to wait in faith and patience 
the Lord’s time, which I believe the living in 
Sion can say we have always found to be the 
best time. It is He that hath the key of 
David, and when He shuts none can open, 
and when He opens none can shut.” 


“As the power of the Spirit subdues the 
whole body of sin, so it also overpowers each 
particular strong corruption. Every man hath 


some one corruption to which by nature he| 


is more inclined than to another, and this 
is the bias of a man, but the strength of the 
Spirit will overpower this.” 


* Necessarily omitted.— Ep. 
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“The value of the blessed life in Chris 
Jesus being revealed in the souls of them who 
truly believe, giveth them grace and power 
over death, and maketh them able to grapple 
with Satan in all his divers appearances.” 

“ This is our victory, even our faith, and 
they who dwell in this faith are not weary, 
neither do they faint in all the various exer- 
cises they meet with by. the way, but can 
endure contradiction without discouragement, 
knowing that whatsoever~it is that riseth 
up against the power and purpse of God, 
shall in time be laid low.” 

“Take heed of receiving that which you 
see not in the light, lest you give ear to the 
enemy. Bring all things to the light, that 
they may be proved whether they be in God. 
As you abide in the life, which is the light, 
you stand upon the ground and pillar of 
truth; for the life being the truth, and the 
way, go not one sip out of it, lest you should 
compass a mountain in the wilderness.” 


“We love our Bibles, and we think that 
we believe them: let us ask ourselves this 
question, Can persons believe the Bible who 
do not believe what the Bible tells them ? 
For while we rest on the Bible to the exclu- 
sion of any other testimony, the Bible de- 
clares most solemnly in favor of another wit- 
ness to whom it appeals as an evidence of its 
own truth.” 
| “They know little of their own wants and 
| emptiness, who are not much in prayer; 
{and they know little of the greatness and 
| goodness of God, who are not much in praises. 
The humble Christian hath a heart, in some 
measure, framed to both. He hath within 
him the best schoolmaster, who teaches him 
how to pmy and how to praise, and makes 
|him delight in them both. 

Prayer is the vital breath of faith, 

Which makes the soul to heaven arise; 
Neglecting this the man may live, 

But oh! how soon the Christian dies.”’ 


“ He is a true friend, who, seeing another 
pursue a dangerous course, will risk the con- 
sequence of a faithful, well-timed remon- 
strance.” B. 

euslteinente ber 
For Friends’ Review. 
GRACE SUFFICIENT. 
| Neither’ do I condemn thee, go, and sin no 


} more.”’ 
| I was very much interested in reading in 
No. 43 of the Review the essay entitled, 
“ Wonders of Grace,” by W. H. Boole, and 
for the encouragement of others I will relate 


one instance that came under my own obser- 
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vation about four years ago. As the waibiibes | 
of this short sketch has aot backslidden, but 
is still holding on the even tenor of her way 
as a consistent Christian, it affords great en- 
couragement to work on for the help of the 
very lowest class of sinners. She was living 
separate from her husband, and had been for 
years keeping a house of ill-fame, having 


been at one time in the county jail, charged | 


with infanticide, and generally believed to be 
guilty, but for want of clear evidence of her 
guilt, she had been acquitted. Thus, with all 
this load of guilt and shame upon her, she 
came forward to the altar at a Methodist 
meeting, and some who were laboring for the 
help of seekers, were shocked at the idea of 
praying for such-a hopeless case as they con- 
sidered her's to be. There were those, how- 
ever, who prayed earnestly and availingly 
in her behalf, and she was thus encouraged, 
and assured that Jesus came to seek and to 
save just such sinners as she was, and in 
time she received as bright an evidence of 
pardon and acceptance as I ever witnessed. 
She was then very feelingly and forcibly 
warned of her danger if she did not at once 
break off from her former associates and sin 
no more. Her husband, who was a religious 
man, was living twenty miles distant, and on 
hearing of her happy change, was now willing 
to receive her; she soon went to him, and 
they have lived happily together ever since. 
When I last saw her, her countenance appeared 
to be radiant with heavenly joy. She said that 
her husband was a class leader, and that they 
had family worship morning and even- 
ing regularly each day, and that they were 
happier than ever they had been before. 
Surely, those who have had much forgiven, 
have great reason to love much. 
Joun GREEN. 
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YOUTH'S DEPARTME NT. 


“ ISN’T IT WORSE FOR A MAN, FATHER?” 


A gentleman who has recently given up 
the use of tobacco, says it is through the in 
fluence of his little son; and we give his 
story as he gave it to us: 

“T never chewed very much; but did en- 


joy my cigar. I prided myself on my fine 
Havanas, and might have been seen almost 
any morning with a cigar in my mouth, 
walking down Broadway in a most comforta- 
ble frame of mind. 

“ My little son, about six years of age, was 
always glad to walk down with me as far as 
his school ; and I liked to have his company. 
His bright face and extended hand were al- 
ways welcome; and he bounded along beside 
me, chatting as such dear little fellows only 
can. 


“The city has in it many dirty, uncared- 


for boys, whose chief delight seems to be to 
pick up pieces of discarded cigars and broken 
\ipes, and, with their hands in their pockets, 
puff away in a very inelegant manner. 

“One morning it seemed as if little Edgar 
and I met a great many of these juvenile 
smokers. I became disgusted, and pointed 
them out to Edgar as awful warnings of 
youthful delinquency, talked quite largely, 


and said the city authorities ought to inter- 
fere and break it u 


“A little voice, soft and musical, came up 
tome as I gave an extra puff from my su- 
perb Havana. A bright little face was up- 
turned, and the words, ‘Isn’t it worse for a 
man, father ?’ came to my ears. 

“T looked down on the little fellow at my 
side. His eyes filled and the color mounted 


on his boyish cheek as if he had said some- 
thing bold and unfitting. 


“Do you think it worse for a man, Ed- 
gar ?” I asked. 

“* Please, father, boys would not want to 
chew and smoke if they did not see men do 
it!” 

“ Here was the answer. I threw away my 
cigar, and have never used tobacco in any 
form since.”— Temperance Banner. 


ee 


“AND SO HE BRINGETH THEM TO THE HAVEN 
WHERE THEY WOULD BE.” 

Yes, billow after billow—see they come 

Faster and rougher, as yon little boat 

Nears evermore the haven. Oftentimes 

It seems to sink and fall adown the wave, 

As if borne backward by the struggling tide ; 

Yet mounting billow after billow, wave 

On wave o’er-riding tempest-tossed and shattered, 

Still, still it nears the baven evermore. 

‘Poor mariner! art pot thou sadly weary ?”’ 

Dear brother, rest is sweeter after toil. 

‘Grows not thine eye confused and dim with sight 

Of nothing but the wintry waters?’ True; 

But then my pole star, constant and serene, 

Above the changing waters, changes not. 

‘‘Bat what if clouds, as often, veil the sky ?’’ 

Oh, then an unseen hand hath ever ta’en 

The rudder from wy feeble hands the while; 

And Iclingtoit. ‘Answer me once more, 

Mariner; what think’st thou when the waters beat 

Thy frail boat backward from the longed-for har- 

bor ?”? 

Oh, brother, though innumerable waves 

Still seem to rise betwixt me and my home, 

I know that they are numbered: not one less 

Should bear me homeward, if 1 had my will; 

For One who knows what tempests are to weather, 

O’er whom there broke the wildest billows once, 

He bids these waters swell. In His good time 

The last rough wave shall bear me onits bosom 

Into the haven of eternal peace. 

No billows after! They are numbered, brother. 

‘*Oh, gentle mariner, steer on, steer on ; 

My tears still flow for thee, but they are tears 

In which faith strives with grief, and overcomes.”’ 


—— 


A coop conscience is a continual feast. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicn INTELLIGENCE.— European advices to the 
10th inst. have been received. ‘ 

Fraxce.—Of the members elected on the 2d to 
fill vacancies in the Assembly, the latest reports 
represent that 86 are supporters of Thiers, 13 Radi- 
cals, 2 Legitimists, 3 Orleanists and 1 Bonapartist. 
Additional elections were to be held in cases where 
the same person had been elected by different con- 
stituencies. The army gererally voted the repab 
lican ticket. 

The municipal elections for the city of Paris are 
to be held on the 2d of next month. The census of 
the city is te be- taken at once. 

The Count de Chambord, who is regarded by the 
Legitimists as the rightful claimant of the throne 
of France, as representative of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons, and who has been for some time in 
France, had issued a manifesto announcing that he 
was about to leave the country, in order that his 
presence might no longer give countenance to agita- 
tion ; but adding that when Frenchmen are willing 
he will found a government with decentralization, 
liberty and universal suffrage as his mottoes. 

Av American physician in Paris, calliug Minister 
Washburne’s attention to exaggerated reports of the 
mortality in Paris, which have been circulated, has 
sent him the official statement showing the number 
of deaths in a receut week as compared with London, 
and also with the correspon: ing week of last year. 
From this it appea's, that with a population, ac 
cording to the census of 1866, of 1,825,274, there 
were from the 10th to the 16th ult. a total of 1250 
deaths, while the number daring the correspond. 
iog week of 1870 was 1141. This indicates that no 
epidemic prevails at present. In London, with a 
population of 3,258,469, the total number of deaths 
from Fifth month 26th to Sixth month 3d, was 
1393. 

The city of Amiens has been declared under mar. 
tial law by the German occupying forces, in con- 
sequence of the murder of a Prussian, and the fail- 
ure of the local authorities to discover the perpe- 
trator. The Foreign Office has been officially informed 
that Count Von Moltke has given orders to the Ger- 
man commanders in France to forbear inflicting 
punishment upon offenders whom the French law 
canreach. Complaint has been made to the Foreign 
Office of the bitter language used by the French 
newspapers against Germany and the Germans, and 
the French official journal, in stating this, advises 
other papers to exercise the utmost forbearance in 
their allusions to the Germans. 

It is announced that the municipality of Paris 
will issue a loan of 600,000,000 frai.cs, to be ex- 
pended in repairing and rebuilding the monuments 
and public works damaged or destroyed during the 

iege. 

“The Assembly has passed a:law requiring ‘‘ cau- 
tion-money’’ from the press, by a vote of 317 to 199. 
It has also passed, by a vote of 483 to 5, a bill 
imposing additional taxes on colonial produce. 

It is said that 325,000,000 francs of the indemni- 
ty have been paid to Germany, of which 125,000,000 
were paid before the issue of the loan. The Paris 
forts will be evacuated when 1,500,000,000 have 
been paid. 

Sixteen thousand Communist prisoners at Ver- 
sailles have been released by order of the govern- 
ment, but 16,000 are still held for trial. It is said 
they will be tried in squads. 

Great Brrrars.—It is officially announced that the 
British fleet in Canadian waters will be reduced to 
two ships, and that Halifax will soon cease to be the 
rendezvous for the British North American fleet. 
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Unusually severe thunder storms have visited 
the suburbs of london. Several churches were set 
on fire by lightning and destroyed, and a number of 
lives lost. Great freshets kave occurred in the Der- 
went, Severn and Wye, causing great destruction of 
buildings and crops. 

In the House of Commons, on the 10th, Prime 
Minister Gladstone explained that the delay in the 
arrival of the new American Minister, Gen. Schenck 
(owing to his occupation on the Joint High Com- 
mission which concluded the late treaty), had caused 
a postponement of negotiations for a reduction of 
postage between Great Britain and America, but 
that they would soon proceed. 

George Grote, the author of a celebrated and 
voluminous ‘*‘ History of Greece,’ died in London 
ou the 18th ult., aged about 77 years Besides the 
History, he wrote two works on the Greek Philoso- 
phers, and some pamphlets on Parliamentary Re- 
form, and as a member of Parliament, more than 
30 years ago, he earnestly advocated the adoption 
of the baliot in public elections. As Vice Chaneel- 
lor of the Universlty of London, he also rendered 
valuable service to the cause of education. 


Hottaxyp.—The Second Chamber of the Parlia- 
meut of the Netherlands has ratified the treaty for 
the cession of the island of New Guinea, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean north of Australia, to Great Britain. No 
account has been received of the terms of the ces- 
sion. Only a few settlements have been made on 
the island by the Dutch, the total popniation of their 
possessions on the coast being about 130,000. An 
active trade has been carried on with the Moluccas 
and with Holland. 


Iraty.—There are row at least six places open 
for Protestant worship in the city of Rome. One is 
occupied by the Waldensians, one by English Wes- 
leyans, and one by Baptists; and three belong to 
the ‘* Free Italian Church,’’ which is ia the main 
Congregational in form and polity. One of these 
has a congregation of 600 or 700. 


Germany.—Several German bishops have recently 
published a ‘‘ pastoral’’ in which they required their 
members to obey the decreés of the late Vatican 
Council, explaining them, however, differently from 


the usual manner. To this document a formal re- 
ply has been made by Dr. Dollinger and his associ- 
ates, in which they repudiate the threats of the 
bishops as unjustifiable, and their violent measures 
asinvalid. They declare that the decrees of.excom- 
munication issued against those who reject the 
Vatican decrees “are as null and void as they are 
upjast, and can neither deprive the faithful of their 
right to the sacraments of Christ, nor priests-of their 
power to administer them.’’ This paper is signed 
by Dr. Dollinger, by professors in several German 
universities, and by members of the Bavarian court 
and government, and it is thought may lead to a col- 
lision between the King of Bavaria and the Archbish- 
op of Munich. 


Domustic.—The President issued a proclamation 
on the 4th inst., announcing the ratification of the 
treaty recently conclnded with Great Britain, aud 
making said treaty public, that it may be faithfully 
observed by our citizens. 

Foll returns of the census of New York city are 
published, showing a total population of 942,292. 
Of these, 510,553 are white, natives of this country ; 
418,640 white, of foreign birth; and 13,093 are 
colored. Of the native whites, only 35,207 are 
from other States than New York. Of the foreign- 
ers, 201,999 are Irish, 24,398 English, 7,552 Scotch, 
and more than 110,000 German. 





